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[copy] 

February 3, 1915 
My dear Mr. Secretary : 

I take pleasure in transmitting herewith a report of an investi- 
gation of conditions among the Indians of Western Washington, 
Oregon and Northern California by Hon. Samuel A. Eliot, member 
of the Board of Indian Commissioners, which has been approved 

by the Board. 

Cordially yours, 

(Signed) George Vaux, Jr., 

Chairman. 
Hon. Franklin K. Lane, 

Secretary of the Interior. 



Report upon the Conditions and Needs of the Indians 

of the Northwest Coast 



By SAMUEL A. EUOT 

Member Board of Indian Commisalonen 

19 15 



To THE Chairman of thjs 

United States Board of Indian Commissioners. 

Sir: 

In accordance with the instructions of the Board, I have visited 
a number of Indian schools and reservations in western Washington 
and Oregon, and have conferred with friends and workers among 
the Indians in northern California. 

In Washington, I visited the Cushman, Tulalip and Quinaielt 
agencies— conferred with the superintendents and with many 
teachers, missionaries, traders, employes of the Indian Service, and 
philanthropic citizens. I interviewed the representatives of the 
timber or oil corporations that are or may be interested in leases 
on the reservations. I also held a number of conferences with 
delegations of Indians representing all the tribes and reservations 
in western Washington, except Neah Bay, and met with the officers 
and members of the Northwestern Federation of American Indians, 
who expressed their views with perfect freedom and sometimes with 
real eloquence. 

I. Quinaielt. 

I visited the Quinaielt Reservation in company with Congressman 
Albert Johnson, Mr. Archer, the former allotting agent on the 
reservation, the presidents of the two canning companies which 
maintain trading posts at Tahola, two public-spirited ministers from 
Tacoma and Hoquiam, and other interested citizens. We visited 
the village and school at Tahola, the trading stations, the fishing 
grounds, the Presbyterian mission and the homes of the Indians. 
We held a council with the Indians and learned their poifit of view 
and their needs. 
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The Quinaielt jurisdiction has but recently been established as 
a separate agency. There are as yet no proper agency buildings 
and no adequate facilities for transportation. The first need is 
to provide these facilities. 

(1) Road: The only means of reaching Tahola is along the 
ocean beach, except that at Point Granville a fairly good road has 
been constructed across that promontory. For the first six miles, 
or from Moclips to Point Granville, the beach is hard, but beyond 
Point Granville the beach is very soft and impassable at high tide. 
A road has been superficially surveyed on the higher ground back 
of the beach from Point Granville to Tahola. This is a distance 
of three and one-half miles. I urgently recommend that an appro- 
priation of $10,000 be included in the next Indian Bill for the con- 
struction of this road. 

(2) Bridge: The bridge over the Moclips River, the southern 
boundary of the reservation, was destroyed something more than 
a year ago. The river is fordable except at high water, but there 
can be no permanent and sufficient means of access to the reserva- 
tion until this bridge is rebuilt. Th^ cost of a new bridge will 
be about $2,500. I understand that the county commissioners are 
ready to contribute a portion of this cost. I recommend that an 
appropriation of $1,500 be included in the Indian Bill for the re- 
building of this bridge, with the understanding that the county 
commissioners will provide the money needed for its completion. 

(3) Buildings: The agent is now living in totally inadequate 
quarters at the village of Tahola. There is immediate need for 
proper buildings for the office and dwellings of the agent, the 
physician, and the usual agency employes. In my judgment, it 
will not be wise to establish the agency buildings at Tahola. It is 
usually inexpedient for the superintendent to live where he is 
all the time under the observation of the Indians. His office and 
residence should be reasonably accessible, but not directly in the 
village. Further, the government reservation at Tahola immediately 
adjoins the river and is subject to flood. It would be unwise to 
establish any permanent or expensive buildings on that property. 

Various plans have been suggested for the establishment of the 
agency. It is pointed out that in some respects it might be desirable 
for the agent to live at the city of Hoquiam. The Indians under this 
agent's jurisdiction are scattered all over southwestern Washing- 
ton. Not more than two or three hundred live at the village of 
Tahola. A few others live at Queets, twenty-seven miles north of 
Tahola, and at various places on the reservation, but a considerable 
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number are more or less regularly at work or resident in the towns 
and villages of the counties between Gray's Harbor and the 
Columbia River. For purposes of visiting these Indians and caring 
for their interests it may not be unreasonably urged that the agent 
should live at one of the chief cities of the region, where quick 
transportation by railroad or automobile is possible. 

Again, it is suggested that there is a natural site for the agency 
buildings on the promontory of Point Granville, 3J4 miles 
south of Tahola. On the top of the Point there is now a clearing, 
and in some respects this offers a good situation for the superin- 
tendent's office and dwelling. 

I observe, however, that if the residence of the agent is at 
Hoquiam, he will be far removed from the chief settlement of 
the Indians at Tahola, and still farther from the more inaccessible 
parts of the reservation. The teachers, the traders, the doctor, 
must all live at or near Tahola, and, in my judgment, the agency 
ought to be within easy reach. The clearing at Point Granville is 
a little too remote from the village for easy access, and the land 
is probably within the allotment of some Indian whose claim would 
have to be satisfied before the government buildings could be erected. 

In view of these facts, I recommend that the agency build- 
ings be established upon a lot of land which has already been 
reserved for government purposes, and which is situated upon 
a bluff three-quarters of a mile south of the village of Tahola. 
There is here offered a fine site on high ground, with good drain- 
age, with an abundant water supply, and accessible by an easy 
grade from the road which should be constructed from Point 
Granville to Tahola. If the agency is established here, it will 
be within easy reach of the village and yet a little removed from 
it, and at the same time it will be within easy driving distance 
of the railroad at Moclips. The present government reserva- 
tion at the village should then be used entirely for the purposes 
of the school, and possibly an office for the doctor. 

(4) Revetment: If the government property at the village is 
to be preserved from the occasional floods, there is immediate neces- 
sity for a dyke or revetment along the river to protect the land. 
At the time of my visit the river was eating into the bank, and 
unless checked will soon wash a considerable portion of the gov- 
ernment reserve into the Pacific Ocean. It may be that if a certain 
large stump which now obstructs the flow of the main current 
of the river were dynamited, the washing out of the bank would 
cease and the river be restored to its original and natural channel. 
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But, in any event, there is immediate need of placing some four 
hundred yards of riprap along the river bank to protect the village 
street and the government buildings. 

(5) Fishing Rights: The Indians at Tahola earn their livelihood 
entirely by fishing. The Quinaielt salmon is famous. It is a fish 
of medium size; deep, rich color and exquisite flavor. The run 
of the fish has materially decreased in recent years. Steps have 
been taken for the establishment of a government fish hatchery 
at Quinaielt Lake, or at the head waters of the river. This appears 
to be a thoroughly desirable project, but it is pointed out that it 
will be futile unless the Dolly Varden trout, which prey voraciously 
on the salmon fry, are first exterminated in the lake. 

Meanwhile, the individual fishing rights of the Indians at Tahola 
should be safeguarded. The Indians legitimately complain that they 
are too often obliged to shift their fishing grounds. Each new 
agent makes some new division of the fishing waters at the mouth 
of the river. These transfers or new allotments are undesirable. 
Each Indian should feel that he has a clear right to the section of 
the stream where he has habitually fished. 

(6) School: The day school at Tahola has about 30 pupils, and 
appears to be reasonably well conducted. The building is in poor 
condition, and, like most of the government buildings on the reser- 
vation, leaks abundantly in the rainy season. The annual rainfall at 
Tahola is from 12 to 14 feet. 

(7) Housing: The housing of the Indians at Tahola is unusually 
good, for the Indians, if industrious and temperate, are able to 
make a very fair living from their fishing. The more competent 
earn a good income and have been able to equip themselves with 
comfortable dwellings. 

(8) Health: The sanitation of the village is, however, inadequate, 
and the general health of the Indians at Tahola is poor and their 
physical condition deplorable. It is much to be hoped that an 
appointment of an efficient doctor to this reservation will lead 
to improvement in this respect, but the salary which the government 
is able to ofl^er is too small. The physician should give his early 
attention to the enactment and enforcement of better health regu- 
lations. In particular, the burial habits of the people are obnoxious. 
The Indians should be required to dispose of their dead in a more 
decent and sanitary fashion. At present the wooden boxes con- 
taining the bodies are simply laid upon the surface of the ground 
at a spot on the northern bank of the river directly opposite the 
village. 
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(9) Allotments: The Severalty Act of 1887 calls for the division 
of "agricultural and grazing land" on the reservations and allot- 
ment to the qualified Indians in severalty. There is practically 
no "agricultural or grazing land" on the Quinaielt Reservation. 
It is all covered by the densest imaginable forest growth. The 
cost and labor of the allotting seems to me to have been undertaken 
in violation of both the letter and the spirit of the Severalty Act. 
Thousands of dollars have been spent to hew out lines and to mark 
corners that within a year or two are obliterated by the thick 
undergrowth. The work appears to have been faithfully done but 
the money and labor have been practically wasted. Future opera- 
tions should be confined to desk or map allotment without any 
attempt for the present to run lines or to mark comers. 

The Quinaielt Indians have been allotted in accordance with 
the survey but many of them have never seen their allotments 
and would have difficulty in finding them. Some of the allot- 
ments have been approved but in a considerable number of cases 
approval has been held up at the Indian office. The whole situa- 
tion is complicated and discouraging and ought not to have been 
permitted to arise. The allotments will ultimately be valuable be- 
cause of the standing timber, but on account of the lack of trans- 
portation facilities most of the timber is not at present marketable, 
though much of it appears to be ripe and some of it depreciating. 
An inventory of the timber resources might well be made at an 
early date. 

When the time comes to sell the timber I recommend the study 
and adoption of the rules and methods that have proved efficient in 
dealing with a somewhat similar situation on the Tulalip Reserva- 
tion. These regulations provide for a collective sale. The individ- 
ual owners sign agreements giving the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs power of attorney to sell their timber. These agreements pro- 
tect the rights of the individual owners but permit of sales in con- 
siderable tracts, which is the only economic and satisfactory method. 
Maps should then be constructed showing (a) the individual allot- 
ments; (b) the amount and quality of the timber on each allotment; 
(c) the districts covered by the different cruisers; (d) the allot- 
ments the owners of which have signed the agreements. Great care 
must be taken to see that the scalers are not in collusion with the 
logging companies. The administration of the whole procedure 
must be especially just and firm. The government should receive 
and control the proceeds, banking the money in the name of the 
individual owners. 
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(10) Oil: Oil wells have recently been developed on the north 
side of the Quinaielt river, and fifteen oil leases have been approved. 
It is not yet determined whether these oil leases are really valuable 
or not. For the present, at any rate, no more should be approved. 
The Indians might easily be excited over these alleged oil dis- 
coveries and disappointed should they prove to be delusive. 

(11) The Aged: As on many reservations, the condition of the 
old and infirm Indians at Quinaielt is deplorable. Many of these 
people own allotments and valuable stands of timber, but they are 
not able to obtain any ready money on the security of these posses- 
sions. I recommend that the office be asked to consider ways and 
means by which loans can be made to these destitute Indians, reim- 
bursable upon the timber of their allotments. It is a cruel mis- 
fortune that people owning this valuable property must suffer 
destitution and look forward to a pauper burial when they know 
that the property held in their names has real and considerable 
value. 

With proper care and intelligent supervision there is no reason 
why the Indians on the Quinaielt Reservation, if they are temperate 
and fairly industrious, should not live in reasonable comfort and 
prove worthy and useful members of society. 

The present task of the government at Quinaielt is to provide 
proper transportation facilities, suitable agency buildings, to main- 
tain a good school, to furnish medical aid and to enforce sanitary 
regulations, to protect the Indians from liquor and from trespasses 
on their fishing grounds, to care for the aged and infirm and to 
provide for the prompt settlement of the estates of the dead. 

II. Tulalip. 

The Indian school at Tulalip is a reservation boarding school. It 
occupies a natural site of considerable beauty and one admirably 
adapted for school purposes. The situation is on the reservation 
where the children feel at home. It is sufficiently remote from 
centers of white population and yet easily accessible by water from 
the city of Everett, or by teams from Marysville Station. There is 
good drainage and water supply and a considerable water power. 
The school plant has been developed steadily and wisely. It has 
enjoyed for many years the guidance of an expert, well-informed 
and sympathetic superintendent, who is firm, wise and just in his 
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dealings with both employes and Indians. Dr. Buchanan is also a 
skillftil physician and a musician of no mean capacity. 

I visited the school in company with the superintendent of schools 
of Snohomish County. We found the academic work well arranged 
and adequately graded. The course of study is based upon the 
course used in the common schools of the State. The school 
building, to which a new story has recently been added, now pro- ■ 
vides sufficient class rooms. The school work is hampered because 
there are not enough teachers to carry out the complete scheme. At 
least three additional teachers are required, one for extra class- 
room work, one teacher of housekeeping and one teacher of agri- 
culture. I note the following needs of the school plant : 

(1) The accommodations for employes are totally inadequate. 
I found married employes living in the dormitories, and other mar- 
ried employes, with children, living in one room in the employes' 
building. There are at present only four cottages available on 
the school grounds; (a) the superintendent's residence; (b) the 
clerk's cottage, which is a lightly constructed frame building which 
is so rotten that it looks as if it would fall to pieces at any moment ; 
(c) the engineer's cottage (also occupied by the assistant engineer 
and the carpenter) another frail, dilapidated structure; and (d) 
the gardener's quarters, a shanty built twenty-four years ago and 
since used for all kinds of purposes. There is immediate need of 
at. least five new cottages for employes. These can be constructed 
at a cost of $2,000 each. 

(2) The health conditions at the school and on the reservations 
connected with it are reasonably good, but the hospital at Tulalip 
has never been large enough to meet the requirements. I recom- 
mend that a new hospital, or an addition to the present one, be 
provided for at a cost not to exceed $15,000. The hospital which 
I later saw at the Chemawa School could, with slight changes, 
be adopted as an excellent design for a building at Tulalip. If 
a new building is constructed the present hospital could readily 
be adapted as a domestic science building, which is also greatly 
needed at the school. 

(3) The present dining hall and kitchen accommodations are 
insufficient. I heartily endorse the superintendent's recommenda- 
tion that an addition be made to the present employes' building. 
A new two-story house, containing a kitchen and dining hall, 
with an adequate basement for the storage of supplies and the 
proper care of milk and meat, should be built across the rear of 
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the present structure. The second floor of this new building could 
be used for additional living rooms for unmarried employes. 

(4) There is grave need of an additional dormitory for the 
larger boys. This could be built at a cost of $25,000. It might 
well occupy the site of the present laundry. The present boys' 
dormitory could then be used for the little children and the present 
girls' dormitory more exclusively for the larger girls. This would 
bring about a very desirable separation of the larger from the 
smaller pupils in the dormitories. 

(5) A new laundry building should be constructed on the mill 
stream in the rear of the girls' dormitory. A dam could readily 
be built at that point so that the laundry could develop its own 
power and be entirely independent. The superintendent estimates 
that a new laundry and dam could be built for $5,000. 

(6) A gymnasium similar to the one at the Cushman School 
is needed and could be built for $8,000. The length of the rainy 
season makes it imperative to have opportunity for indoor exercise. 
The school has now insufficient facilities for industrial teaching. 
In particular there is need of anXagricultural class room and a 
simple laboratory. There should also be provided better facilities 
for the carpenter and blacksmith. These could all be cared for 
in a building to cost not more than $5,000. 

(7) The Tulalip School, together with all the government build- 
ings on the northwest coast, requires an unusually large annual 
outlay for repairs. It is sometimes overlooked that the wet climate 
of the northwest coast and the fact that the buildings are almost 
always frame structures mean that they stand in constant need 
of renewal. At all of the larger schools that I visited there is 
steady work for a painter and in my judgment it would be a 
matter of economy to create such a position on the staff of the 
agencies at Cushman, Chemawa and Tulalip. 

(8) The beauty of the site at Tulalip and the care already shown 
in the development of the property justifies some appropriation 
for the maintenance and improvement of the grounds. I recom- 
mend further appropriation for concrete walks and an appro- 
priation for the grading of outdoor playgrounds. Attention should 
also be given at Tulalip to the planting of trees and shrubbery. 
The superintendent has prepared and filed at the office a well- 
devised plan showing the design of the grounds, the position of 
the present buildings and the additions and improvements needed 
to complete the plant. 
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With the additions and improvements here recommended, the 
school will be one in which the Department can take great satis- 
faction. 

III. Cushman. 

The Cushman School is less fortunate in its location than most of 
the larger Indian schools. It is practically in the city of Tacoma 
and the limited area of the school reservation does not permit of 
opportunity for instruction in farming. The enrollment is not as 
large as the accommodations permit. The course of study at the 
school appears to be well planned and some of the facilities for in- 
dustrial training, notably in the machine shop and carpentry shop, 
are exceptionally good. The plant is in fair condition, although I 
notice the same need of constant and considerable expenditure for 
upkeep. The deterioration of the wooden buildings is rapid under 
the heavy rainfall of the Puget Sound country. There is need of 
additional locker room for the children's clothing, and of more con- 
crete walks. There has recently been put in a concrete driveway 
from the gate to the power house, a much needed improvement, as 
the teams hauling fuel were often mired within the school grounds. 

The Cushman School was laid out on a large scale and the 
buildings are inconveniently far apart. The quadrangle formed 
by the buildings is a sloping pasture of considerable extent and 
difficult to ketp in good order. As the school is so near the city and 
within plain sight of the railroad and the main highway, it is 
unfortunate that it does not present a more attractive appearance. 
I recommend that designs be secured for the tasteful planting of 
the big unkempt quadrangle. The field is too large to be main- 
tained as a lawn, but it lends itself very naturally to decorative 
shrubbery, and can be greatly improved in appearance at slight 
expense. 

The outdoor facilities need further attention. The boys of the 
school have been industrious in grading and preparing a football 
gridiron and a baseball diamond, but at the time of my visit the 
football field was simply a slough of mud, though it was the height 
of the football season. The field must be turfed before it is really 
useful. The indoor athletic facilities are well attended to at Cush- 
man, and the gymnasium is adequate. Basketball should be en- 
couraged among the girls, but it is necessary to have concrete 
courts, as the dirt courts are too wet in the rainy season. 
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While I believe that the Cushman School is at present doing 
a good and necessary work, when the time comes for the reduction 
of the number of non-reservation boarding schools, this is the 
school which, in my observation, can most easily be spared. Its 
situation within the borders of a large city makes it, on the one 
hand, a disadvantageous place for an Indian school, and, on the 
other hand, makes the property marketable and valuable. Regarded 
as a real estate investment the property, when offered for sale, 
is probably as valuable as that of any Indian school in the country. 
On the other hand, the difficulty of maintaining an Indian school 
in a city where the children are under constant temptation of 
the kind most perilous for Indians, is evident. It is much to the 
credit of the discipline of the school that there has been so little 
trouble in recent years with liquor, but there is necessity of constant 
watchfulness. 

IV. Conditions On and Off the Reservations. 

No one can become interested in the affairs of the Indians on the 
northwest coast without receiving a new impression of the far- 
seeing wisdom with which Governor Isaac I. Stevens, the first 
superintendent of Indian affairs in that region, conducted the 
original negotiations. His treaties, made sixty years ago, were models 
of their kind and anticipated many of the later policies adopted 
by the government. They opened the country for white settlement, 
while at the same time protecting the interests of the Indians 
and providing for their eventual civilization. 

The chief points of his policy were : 

(1) To concentrate the Indians upon adequate and well-selected 
reservations and encourage them to cultivate the soil and adopt 
settled and civilized habits. 

(2) To pay for their ceded lands, in annuities and certain articles 
of civilized life during a definite term of years. 

(3) To furnish to the Indians the free schools needed to pre- 
pare them for citizenship, and to give them instruction in the 
trade and industries by which they could earn a living. 

(4) To control, and as far as possible to stop, the sale and use 
of liquor among the Indians. 

(5) To abolish slavery. 

(6) To retain for the Indians the perpetual right of fishing 
at their accustomed fishing places, and of hunting on their own 
reservations, and thus help them to gradually adapt themselves to 
civilized habits. 
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(7) To provide that when the Indians should have become fitted 
to hold land in severalty, the reservations were to be broken up 
and allotted to individuals. 

In all his dealings with the Indians Governor Stevens acted with 
absolute fairness and candor, and his speeches are remembered and 
quoted as household words by the Indians to this day. The terms 
of the treaties he made successively at the councils at Medicine 
Creek, MucKilteo, Point no Point, Neah Bay and Chehalis remain 
in force, though the Indians believe and claim that the government 
has, in some instances, failed to fulfill its complete obligations. 

All the reservations on Puget Sound have now been allotted 
and many of the Indians are living on their own allotments. A 
considerable number have taken up farms under the homestead laws 
or purchased land from the whites and are living in the white 
communities. Practically all these Indians dress in the white man's 
way and live in houses. Many of the adults and nearly all of the 
children can read and write. In some of the meetings I held, in- 
terpreters were used for the benefit of a few aged Indians, but 
their employment seemed to me not so much a necessity as a con- 
cession to ancient custom. Most of the Indians are still very 
poor and very few have risen above the lower grades of an indus- 
trial society. The petitions of the various bands and of the rep- 
resentatives of the different tribes who appeared before me indicate 
the nature of some of their present difficulties and desires. 

(a) I was much interested in the desire of the Indians of several 
reservations for adequate provision for playgrounds for the children. 
The reservations have been completely allotted, though on most 
of them there are small government reservations where the day 
schools are located. The densely forested character of the Puget 
Sound country is such that there are but few clearings available 
for public use. It would cost very little to buy a portion of some 
allotment adjacent to the day schools, where the ground is partly 
cleared, and adapt these areas for the purposes of public play- 
grounds. In particular, I recommend that such a playground be 
established on the Skokomish Reservation. Lot 14, section 11, is 
mentioned as the precise place which could readily be made available 
for thjs purpose. The desire of the Indians to promote the welfare 
of their children in this respect is most laudable, and should receive 
the hearty co-operation of the office. 

On the Lummi Reservation there is a similar need, but it takes 
a little different shape. It has been the habit of the Lummi 
Indians to hold, each year, a kind of agricultural fair where their 
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produce can be exhibited. This is a praiseworthy undertaking and 
has been carried forward successfully by the farmer in charge. 
The place selected for the fair has been on the southern point 
of the island where there is some open ground and a fine view. 
It is very desirable that the ground should be acquired by the 
government and dedicated to public purposes. It will require but 
a small expenditure to secure and fence this property and preserve 
it for the general public good of the Indians as a playground, a 
fair-ground, and a picnic-ground. 

(b) Some of the more acute difficulties which are just now 
confronting the Sound Indians relate to the conflict between the 
Federal Treaties and the State laws. The Federal Treaties provide 
that the Indians shall have the perpetual right of fishing on their 
"habitual grounds." The State Legislature has adopted certain 
entirely commendable enactments in regard to the protection of 
salmon during the breeding season and requiring fishermen to pay 
for a license. No one would take exception to this fair and judicious 
legislation, but it was evidently adopted without consideration of 
the prior rights of the Indians. Under this State law the sheriff 
finds it his duty to arrest Indians who are fishing without a license 
or out of season. He confiscates their catch and takes them into 
court. The Indians there plead their rights under the Federal 
Treaty and thus far the courts have at once discharged them. 
Nevertheless, the Indians suffer loss of time and profit and they 
are continually harassed. I talked with one Indian who had been 
arrested three times, though he was exercising his proper and 
legitimate functions under the treaty with the Federal Govern- 
ment. Apparently this conflict can only be decided by an appeal 
to the Supreme Court. It is very much to be desired that this 
appeal should be taken and the rights of the Indians conclusively 
and finally determined. There can be little doubt but that the 
Federal Treaty is paramount, but the Fish Commissioner of the 
State of Washington, with the sheriffs and district attorneys, will 
probably feel it their duty to prosecute these Indians until the 
matter is finally settled by the highest court. 

In some degree the same difficulty presents itself in regard to 
hunting. The State has passed some excellent laws in regard 
to the protection of migratory birds. The Indians, again exercis- 
ing their treaty rights, pay no attention to these laws, if indeed 
they ever heard of them. They are, therefore, occasionally in dif- 
ficulty with local authorities and courts. 

(c) One of the most serious difficulties upon all the reservations 
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IS in the slowness with which the estates of deceased Indians are 
probated and settled. From the stories that were told to me I 
find this to be a very common grievance. Plain justice and a decent 
regard for the rights of these friendless people require that these 
processes should be expedited. I found Indians living in utter 
destitution who are the recognized heirs of considerable properties, 
from which they can derive no benefit because the estates are still, 
and have been for a long time, awaiting settlement. This evil is 
very prevalent and constitutes a grave indictment of the efficiency 
of the administration of Indian affairs. It requires the prompt 
and earnest attention of the proper authorities. 

(d) I found considerable complaint that the Federal Treaties 
had never been completely fulfilled on the part of the govern- 
ment. I am unable to confirm the justice of all of these com- 
plaints. I am inclined to believe that occasionally the complaints 
arise from an inadequate understanding of the treaties, or that 
they come from old grievances which have really been adjusted 
but which are handed down in families as counts against the gov- 
ernment. 

The Nisqually band sincerely believes that its reservation was 
never established in accordance with the terms of the treaty. It 
holds that the reservation as finally plotted and bounded is much 
smaller than that which was promised. Other bands, notably at 
Skokomish, point out that they have never been adequately pro- 
tected in their fishing rights and that white men have been per- 
mitted to practically confiscate their habitual fishing grounds. 

The Cowlitz band s^ts forth that it was altogether forgotten 
at the time the treaties were made, that its members were not 
informed of the council and that no provision has ever been made 
for them on any reservation. They ask for consideration and 
for land that they can call their own. 

In particular, the woes and rights of the Clallam tribe have 
been emphasized in many petitions. There has been a good deal 
of misunderstanding on both sides about the Clallam situation. 
The facts are, however, sufficiently clear. The original Point 
no Point treaty provided for a reservation for the Skokomish and 
Clallam tribes. The reservation was set off at the head of Hood's 
Canal, and the Skokomish band removed thither. The Clallams 
never went to the reservation. There was still plenty of room 
and they preferred their customary haunts nearer or on the Straits 
of Fuca. Further, they alleged that they and the Skokomish people 
did not speak the same language and were hereditary enemies. 
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Accordingly, from the government point of view the Clallams 
forfeited their rights under the treaty. All the land and the goods 
and the promised advantages went to the people who did go to 
the reservation. On the other hand, the Clallams affirm that, 
while they ceded very valuable land to the government, they have 
never received any payment for it and that the treaty obligations 
have never been fulfilled. For a long time the Clallams took 
care of themselves in the old way, but now the pressure of the 
white settlement and competition is too strong for them. The 
crabbing beds are depleted. Their primitive fishing can not com- 
pete with the white man's methods. They are constantly moved 
on as some white man has wanted their garden plots. Their hap- 
less condition is obviously in no small degree their own fault, for 
it is the result of their neglect or refusal to go on to the reserva- 
tion, but„ nevertheless, their reasons for not removing thither 
were not without validity, and it was probably a mistake to expect 
the Clallams and Skokomish bands to cohabit on one reservation. 
The landless Clallams have recently been told that they can take 
up land on the Quinaielt Reservation; but that, as I shall have 
occasion to point out later, is a counsel which would be comic 
if it were not such a tragic absurdity. 

Finally, my attention was called to the grave peril which 
threatens the Quilleute band of Indians. Several years ago the 
State Legislature passed certain acts prescribing how and by whom 
commercial fishing can be conducted in the waters of the State. 
Under this legislation Indians possessing the qualifications of citi- 
zenship can fish on terms of equality with other fishermen. But 
the Quilleute band are still reservation Indians. They do not 
possess the necessary qualifications. The fishing is absolutely their 
only means of livelihood, and they find themselves forbidden to 
fish "for commercial purposes" and restricted to the use of hook 
and line. This works a terrible hardship upon this small and 
hitherto self-supporting band. Probably the statute is in violation 
of the terms of the Chehalis treaty between the Indians and the 
Federal Government. Certainly the fishing corporations do not 
need to fear the competition of this isolated little company out 
on the Pacific beach. It is fair to assume that the Legislature 
simply forgot the Quilleutes when the acts were passed. It may 
reasonably be expected that the Legislature will amend or cancel 
this clause of the act if the Commissioner of Indian Affairs rep- 
resents that it serves no useful purpose and condemns a remote 
and harmless community to semi-starvation. 
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(e) I was much impressed with the self-respect, the gift of ex- 
pression and the public spirit of many of the Indians who met 
me in conference. These were, for the most part, the successful 
members of the tribes, men of some substance, of disinterested 
desire to promote the welfare of their own people, and of reasonably 
clear vision as to what can and ought to be done to advance the 
interest of the Indians. These men carry exceptionally heavy 
burdens. Their very competency and success require them to do 
more than their share in the support of the incompetent, infirm 
and destitute members of their own communities. I believe that 
the organization known as the Northwestern Federation of In- 
dians is a valuable asset. It brings together in conference the 
more competent Indians, focuses public opinion and appears to be 
administered without undue attention to personal and individual 
ambitions. 

(f) The most serious situation among the Sound Indians is 
occasioned by the large number of homeless vagrants. Whatever 
may be the justice of the contention of certain bands that their 
reservations are not as large as contemplated in the treaties, the 
fact remains that there is not now, and never has been, enough 
room on the reservations for the allotment of all the Indians who 
have rights thereon. The reservations on the Sound are now all 
allotted and there remains a remnant variously estimated at from 
one to three thousand Indians who are landless and homeless. 
These people wander up and down the Sound, living on the beaches 
and constantly evicted or ordered to move on by their white neigh- 
bors. In two or three places they have established considerable 
villages, but they have nothing there but squatter's rights. The in- 
dustrial and moral improvement of these people is impossible under 
these conditions. They must be given some sense of security and 
permitted to cherish the ambitions that come only with the posses- 
sion of property. 

As an illustration, let me cite the situation of the squatter band 
at Port Gamble. There are now some forty families living in a 
squalid village of temporary and unsanitary shanties. They have 
no title and no security of possession, but the men can and do 
get work at the Port Gamble mill. In my judgment the govern- 
ment should purchase for these people a well-selected tract of 
say 100 acres, a little lower down the canal, with good drainage 
and adequate water supply, and at once allot home plots to the 
Indians, but defer giving them a clear title until they have proved 
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their competency. They would then be able to establish permanent 
homes sufficiently near a place where they can earn a decent living. 

It is true that there are still some 34,000 acres of unallotted land 
on the Quinaielt Reservation and the landless Indians on the Sound 
have not infrequently been advised to apply for allotment there. 
This advice has been given without an understanding of the nature 
of the Quinaielt Reservation. It is covered by a dense and almost 
impenetrable forest growth. An Indian seeking to make a home 
there would find himself confronted with an impossible task. Even 
if he could find his allotment, it would only be to discover that no 
means of getting a living existed there. The timber will ultimately 
be valuable but for the present it is not marketable and there is 
not a square yard of ground for a house or a garden. Clearing 
the forest can only be done at a cost vastly beyond the resources 
of the richest Indian. No sensible Indian can regard the advise 
to remove to Quinaielt as anything but a grim joke. He can pick 
up a meagre living along the beaches of the Sound. At Quinaielt 
he could do nothing but starve to death. 

The condition of these wandering and landless Indians is parallel 
to that of the northern California Indians ten years ago, and 
the same policy that has worked so well in ameliorating the condi- 
tions in northern California should be applied in the Sound country. 
I earnestly recommend that a special commission or a special agent 
be appointed, backed by an adequate appropriation, to select and 
purchase land for these nomadic Indians and establish each family 
upon a holding of its own. The principles and policies followed 
by Special Agent Kelsey in northern California are exactly what 
is needed and the government has this excellent precedent to 
encourage it to make this wise, timely and just provision for the 
unfortunate and destitute Indians of Puget Sound. 

V. Chemawa. 

Under the instructions of the Board the main purpose of my jour- 
ney was to visit the schools and reservations in western Washington 
and to report upon the condition and needs of the Indians in that 
region. I was, however, also commissioned to visit the Chemawa 
School in Oregon and to inquire into the condition and prospects of 
the Indians in northern California. 

The school at Chemawa, officially known as the Salem Indian 
School, is one of the oldest of the non-reservation boarding schools. 
It was started in 1879 at the same time as the school at Carlisle. 
At first established at Forest Grove, Oregon, it was in 1884-5 trans- 
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ferred to the present site, five miles north of the city of Salem. The 
property consists of 441 acres of land. A large part of this 
land is in a high state of cultivation, but there is also a considerable 
forested area. 

The situation of the school is admirable and I know of no school 
in the service which is more attractive in its surroundings. The 
climate and soil of the Williamette Valley are admirably adapted 
for farming and fruit raising and especially valuable training is 
given to the students in these industries. The school curriculum is 
well planned. Besides the regular academic work, there are courses 
in agriculture, blacksmithing and wagon-making, carpentry and 
cabinet-making, dairy work, domestic science, engineering, printing, 
shoe and harness making, sewing and dressmaking, and trained 
nursing. The equipment of these different departments is for 
the most part excellent, and if the instruction, of which I am not 
able to judge, is as good as the plan of study, the young men and 
women who attend Chemawa are getting a more serviceable edu- 
cation than can be secured in any but the very best High Schools 
and Academies. The records indicate that the results obtained 
in the academic department are creditable, and the students who 
finish the work of the eighth grade pass the same examinations 
as the best schools in the State of Oregon require for that grade. 

It was gratifying to observe the unusual attention given at 
Chemawa to nourishing American patriotism and to instructing the 
children in the principles of good citizenship. It also seemed to 
me that the methods of conducting moral and religious instruction 
were commendable. These are matters which are too often neglected 
or avoided, but such instruction is vital to the success of an Indian 
school and to the power of the Indians in later life to stand up 
against the temptations that constantly beset them. 

The plant at Chemawa consists of some sixty-three buildings, 
most of them of fairly good construction. Most of the industrial 
departments are provided with admirable facilities for instruction 
and work. This is especially true of the farm, the dairy, and the 
blacksmithing and wagon-making departments. 

The buildings at Chemawa are, however, for the most part built 
of wood. Wooden buildings in that wet climate rot quickly, they 
frequently leak, and the paint soon gets shabby. The superintendent 
should be provided with a more adequate repair fund and it 
should be recognized that the proper maintenance of the plant must 
be more expensive than at schools in a dryer climate. 
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The present and visible needs of the school plant may be briefly 
described. 

(1) The plan for the disposal of waste and sewage was origi- 
nally a good one, but the drains are no longer adequate. They were 
not built for so large a school population. It is absolutely essential 
for health and decency that an enlarged system should at once 
be put in. At present the pipes are so small that they constantly 
choke and the cellars of a number of the buildings are periodically 
flooded with sewage. 

(2) There is the same need at Chemawa that I found at Tulalip, 
for cottages for the married employes. At least four new cottages 
should be built at once. It is disgraceful that married employes 
should be forced to live in the dormitories. 

(3) The office building is an old dwelling house. Its accommo- 
dations are insufficient for the work of the office staff. It is un- 
sanitary and its frame is obviously rotten. The building should 
be torn down and a decent office building constructed at the 
earliest possible moment. 

(4) The grounds of the school are bisected by the tracks of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. This is in one sense a great convenience, 
as all the stores, mail and express matter are brought right to the 
doors of the school. I observed, however, that the school build- 
ing, the auditorium and the hospital are on the east side of the 
tracks, while the dormitories are on the west side. This means that 
the children are constantly passing and repassing over the tracks 
at grade. This is obviously a dangerous situation. I earnestly 
recommend that two subways be constructed under the tracks, 
one opposite the school building and one opposite the hospital. 
I understand that the Southern Pacific railroad is willing to bear 
one-half of the cost of these tunnels. 

(5) A few years ago an auditorium was built for assembly pur- 
poses, in connection with the school building. This auditorium 
was not well designed, it is poorly heated and ventilated, and it 
has never been large enough for the whole school. The designs 
of Superintendent Wadsworth for the reconstruction of this audi- 
torium are excellent and the next Indian Bill should contain an 
appropriation large enough to permit these designs to be carried 
out. All the school work, both academic and social, is handicapped 
because there is no room large enough to accommodate all the 
teachers and pupils at once. 

(6) I found at Chemawa the same need as at other schools, 
for more locker room for the children's clothes. These lockers 
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should be constructed not of wood but of steel, and, in my judg- 
ment, these locker rooms should not be, as they now usually are, 
in the basement of the dormitories. They should be in separate 
but connected buildings where good ventilation can be obtained and 
cleanliness promoted. 

(7) An appropriation should be made for additional concrete 
walks. Considerable improvement has been made in this respect 
in recent years, but many of the walks and drives are still intolerably 
muddy in the rainy season. 

(8) The school hospital at Chemawa is well designed and 
equipped. A new water tower is giving excellent service for the 
whole plant. The school farm supplies a varied diet and the dairy 
herd provides an ample supply of good milk produced under the 
best conditions. The kitchen and dining room are models. There 
is practically no trouble from liquor as the county is "dry" and 
there are no saloons in the adjoining towns. The general health 
conditions appear to be thoroughly satisfactory. 

(9) I was glad to find that while the serious business of academic 
and industrial training received first consideration, much attention 
is paid to recreation. An exceedingly well selected library has 
recently been added to the school equipment and the books are in 
demand. Social entertainments are provided at regular intervals 
and moving picture programs, including industrial features, pictures 
of travel at home and in foreign countries, are frequently given. 
The school band is an excellent organization and well-known 
throughout the State. Students' receptions are given in the gym- 
nasium twice a month. The record of the various school athletic 
teams has, for a number of years, been thoroughly creditable. 

VI. Northern California. 

In California I had opportunity of conferring with many of the 
officers and members of the Northern California Indian Association 
and of the Indian Board of Co-operation, together with the heads 
of the missionary boards and with a number of public-spirited citi- 
zens interested in Indian affairs. 

(1) Land: The work of providing land for the Indians of Cali- 
fornia is well advanced. Eight years ago there were more than 
11,000 homeless Indians in California. Under the wise legislation 
of Congress and the careful and efficient administration of Special 
Agent C. E. Kelsey, the work of securing for these Indians some 
small holdings of their own is nearly completed. The work has been 
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most judiciously administered. Land has been discreetly and eco- 
nomically bought for the Indians in the places where they have 
wished to live, where they have friends or employers, and where 
they are reasonably scattered among the white population. The 
industrial status of the Indians has not been changed and each Indian 
has still upon him the urgent necessity of earning his own living. 
The Indians have not been pauperized by the belated justice that 
has at last overtaken them. The holdings granted to them are 
small, but they give security, stability and the sense of possession 
which is essential to industrial and moral progress. 

There are still remaining some 2,000 landless Indians and the 
work of providing for these forlorn and homeless vagrants is 
steadily going forward. To buy land for these people and provide 
the necessary improvements will require about $30,000. With this 
sum in hand it will be possible to complete the work and give to the 
unfortunate and impoverished Indians of Northern California a 
chance not only to survive but even to become useful and contented 
members of the community. 

(2) Health: The sanitary conditions formerly obtaining among 
the Indians of Northern California were about the worst possible. 
The Indians have lived for fifty years in the utmost poverty. They 
have been nomads, without homes, without employment, without 
education, with the lowest possible standards of living. For the 
most part they were gathered into little groups known as rancherias, 
where they lived in utter squalor. Even now, when they are more 
separated on their own allotments, they are so poor that they 
must get along practically without any medical assistance whatso- 
ever. The sanitary conditions of the average Indian house is de- 
plorable. A large share of the deaths, especially among the chil- 
dren, are from easily preventable causes. I know of no Indians 
who are more in need of medical attention and help. 

(3) Field Matrons: The efficient field matrons employed by the 
government have proved the great value of the service they can 
render. They teach the Indian the elementary rules of housekeep- 
ing. They show the women how to care for their children and how 
to prepare palatable food. They give instruction in cleanliness, 
thrift and the prevention of disease. Not all of the matrons have 
been satisfactory, but the competent matrons are certainly among 
the most valuable aids in teaching civilization to the Indians. There 
should be an extension of the field matron service in northern Cali- 
fornia if the right kind of women can be obtained. When appointed, 
these women should be provided with the necessary tools where- 
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with to work. Too often the government has failed to supply 
even the rudimentary means of teaching sanitation and house- 
hold work, and the matrons have sometimes been left unprovided 
with traveling expenses. These Indians are scattered over many 
counties and in very inaccessible places and it is absolutely essential 
that the matrons should receive an adequate allowance for travel 
and team hire. 

(4) Education: It appears that of the 2,800 non-reservation In- 
dian children in northern California about 800 are in the govern- 
ment schools, about 1,000 in the public or district schools of the 
State, and the remainder, at least 1,000, in no school at all. The 
State authorities have usually recognized that the Indian children 
are legally entitled to attend the public schools. Too often, how- 
ever, the citizens of the local districts object strenuously to the 
presence of Indian children. This objection is sometimes well 
founded, for under the conditions in which these Indians have 
for years been suffered to exist the Indian children are often 
dirty or diseased. Conditions are now apparently improving but 
a perplexity or conflict over the legal status of the Indians in Cali- 
fornia presents new problems. As the Indians are now living 
on their own allotments, and not on any reservation, the United 
States Government holds that they are citizens of the State and 
that the State is therefore responsible for their welfare. The State 
of California asserts, however, that these Indians are still wards 
of the United States. The United States Government holds, then, 
that the children ought to be cared for in the schools of the State 
or district, like the children of other citizens, whereas the State 
authorities are convinced that the children, being wards of the 
Federal Government, must be provided for in the government 
schools. This is apparently a technical question, but, pending an 
adequate answer, it remains true that there are 1,000 Indian children 
in Northern California who are getting no education at all. The 
Indian Bureau is now maintaining two boarding schools and ten 
day schools. Either this number should be promptly increased 
or else the public schools should be obliged to accept the Indian 
children. Possibly an offer from the Indian Bureau to contract 
for the education of Indian children in the public schools would 
be a solution of the problem, but it should be pointed out that the 
industrial training of the Government schools is vastly superior 
to the conventional training of the State or district schools. While, 
therefore, in theory it is better to insist that the State or district 
must take care of these children, in practice I believe that it would 
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be found more just, more economical and more efficient for the gov- 
ernment to enlarge the number or the accommodations of its own 
schools in this section. As the Indians are pretty widely scattered 
it will be difficult to maintain additional day schools, but it is 
quite possible to increase the capacity of the boarding schools. 

(6) Aged Indians: The most serious situation developed by the 
conflict over the status of the non-reservation Indians in California 
affects the 800 or more old and helpless Indians whose relatives 
have died and for whose support no one is ready to assume legal 
or moral responsibility. The counties refuse to contribute to the 
relief of these paupers, because they believe that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is responsible. The government believes it to be duty 
and function of the State or county to care for them. In the 
meantime, the Indians die. In only too many cases there is clear 
evidence that these deaths have been caused by sheer starvation. 
There appears to be no consistency in the action of either State 
or National Government. I have heard of several extreme cases 
in which the counties have given help. In a few cases the Indian 
Office has been able to find small sums of money to be applied for 
the relief of these starving old people. Private charity occasionally 
helps, but the task is obviously too large for private benevolence. 
The situation, like the education of the children, calls for the prompt 
determination of the legal status of these Indians and the placing 
of the responsibility for their relief upon the proper authorities. 

I believe that the general situation of the Indians in northern 
California is improving. Under the conditions prevailing ten years 
ago there was nothing before these people but extinction. Their 
lives were utterly forlorn and they were without hope or ambition. 
Now the stronger members of the race, while still for the most 
part miserably poor, have some courage and hope. They are 
beginning to acquire a little property; they are adopting decent 
modes of living and they are able to cherish some hope for their 
children and to make some effort for their welfare. They will 
need constant care and encouragement for many years but at least 
the tide has turned and the remnant of a once numerous .people 
may now look forward not to squalid death but to slowly increasing 
prosperity and growing regard in the estimate of their white 
neighbors. 

Samu^i. a. Ewot, 
Member Board of Indian Commissioners. 
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